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The Man and the Message 
John 1:6-7 


The Baptist stands, as I conceive the man of God should ever 
stand, in the dawn of a better day. The shadows of the night pass- 
ing lingeringly give place to the gentle approach of the soft light 
of the morning. Hill, valley, and plain lift to him their fragrant 
dew-begemmed and flower-studded faces. The skies crimson and 
purple and living with their myriads of changing lights and 
glories bend lovingly above him. The stillness is stirred by the 
far off growing music of the oratorio of the morning, and the 
Baptist, the breath of the solitude yet upon him, his heart quick 
and tender because of the vison before him, feels the pulse beat 
“more quickly. His heart throbs as the red blood of life courses 
riotously and his soul is thrilled and made buoyant and strong 
by the indescribable beauty and charm and call of the morning of a 
more glorious day. 

The preacher who does not come to his people with the dew 
of the morning on his garments, the glory of the rising sun in 
his face, the assurance of a better day in his heart, had better 
not come to them at all. Our people are aweary of the night 
with its uncertainties, its specters, and its gloom. They are 
just as weary of the uncertain-voiced, reed-shaken by the wind, 
defeat-suggesting prophets of the night. They wait, my brother, 
for the coming of the man who shall inspire them to heroic 
endeavor by the glory reflected in his own face and the ring of 
confidence and victory in his own voice. 

I ean think of two places where the uncertain, groping 
preacher of the night might be made welcome in this glorious 
century. One is the cemetery, flanked by the thicket of thorns, 
the covert of the owl and the raven, its graves, thrown into 
deeper shadows by the low-hanging boughs of cypress and willow; 
its flowers sickly and fragrantless; its music, the moan of the wind 
and the shriek of the mourner; its symbols, the leaning, threat- 
ening tombstones and the broken gate on rusty hinge. Here, if 
we go to our own place, I conceive the preacher haunted by 
doubts and fears might lie down and be at peace with his environ- 
ment. 


The other is the so-called church whose motto is, “Be broad 
and evermore be broad”; the stillness of whose aisles and arches 
is broken by the discordant notes of the brass band which have 
taken place of the, at one time thought to be, majestic heart- 
calming hymns of the sanctuary, its pulpit filled by one who reads 
eloquently the words of him who chances to be the latest sensation 
in literature or science, by one who discourses of the great unknown 
and the much to be admired man Christ, and then announces 
that because of the tremendous drain upon his own life forces and 
the smallness of attendance, there will be no Sunday evening serv- 
ice, one to whom the few hungry people in the almost deserted 
pews look up and are not fed. Dare we pray that to this cemetery 
and to this church of the latest fad may be brought all the timor- 
ous halting preachers of the night, all not sure of God or of their 
message and that there they may be permitted to draw the musty 
drapery about them and lie down to their accustomed fantastic 
dreams? Their slumber will be unbroken in either place. 

The order changes, the old giving place to new, and the Bap- 
tist stands inspired by the history of the past, thrilled by the 
vison of the future. He closes his eyes and is in the grip of the 
mighty past. There is old Egypt on her knees humbled by the God 
from whose presence the Baptist has just come. There are the 
glory and magnificence of David and Solomon, the Holy City 
before whose walls the enemies of Jehovah are melting like snow 
in the glance of the Lord, cloud-wrapped Sinai and the Shekinah, 
as these rivers from a thousand hills, pour their inspiring waters 
into the currents of his own thought, what wonder that he walks 
erect, with kingly tread and lion-like courage, giving forth mes- 
sages under which kings quail and tremble, in a voice which 
knows no fear. Is he not the representative of that same mighty 
Jehovah? The preacher who is not inspired and made confident 
by the splendid history of the Christian Church should have 
no place in the pulpit of that church and scarcely in her pews. 

He opens his eyes and the vison of that which is to be, 
ravishes his soul. The breaking of the long delayed light! Satan 
falling as lightning from heaven; the Holy City coming down 
out of heaven from God—redeemed human society; the waving 
of palms, the casting of crowns, harpers harping with their harps; 
all heaven filled with one mighty burst of alleluias. He must 
increase. 

The preacher who does not catch the vison splendid, who 
does not hear the marshaling of hosts, the falling of thrones— 
the taking of this old world for Christ; who does not have absolute 
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confidence in the triumphant victory of the church ought in my 
humble judgment to give back to that church the credentials which 
she has given him and seek that institution which shall bring that 
glorious consummation. 

The order. changes but these with many others with which 
one of them has to do changes not. 


1. The man of God is sent out from the presence of God. 
2. The man of God bears witness of the Christ. 


1. There was a man sent. The preacher does not choose to 
preach. If he has an adequate conception of the One he is to 
represent and of the message he is to bear he dare not choose. He 
is chosen and he is constrained to bear the message. He is sent. It 
is not enough to be commissioned by God. He must go out from 
the presence of God. He must not only bear testimony, but also 
be in himself a credential of the Gospel which he preaches. He 
came for a witness as well as to bear testimony. 


The man of God must come face to face with the one whom 
he is-to represent, must Isaiah-like see God high and lifted up, 
must have his own life prepared, must be inspired by the glory 
which fills the temple ere he can go out in the service of that 
One. 

Three essentials, the man who goes out from the presence of 
God will of a surety have, heart culture, vision, confidence. The 
man who does not go out from the presence of God ean not have 
these. 

Heart Culture. The phrase, power for service is much upon 
our lips, says a preacher of our day, but there is a greater gift, 
than the gift of power to do, and that is the gift of power to be. 
Do we wonder that John was a drawing preacher? How we love 
that term. “It is the goal of many a ministry and the drawing 
preacher is the one eagerly sought after by the average church. 
We see the crowds flocking to the fords of the Jordan, but we are 
not surprised when we learn that John has been sent out from 
the presence of God. Why do Jowett and Morgan and Myer 
preach to crowded houses? Primarily because of heart culture, 
because they have been sent out from the presence of God. This 
United Brethren Church will never be what she can be until her 
two thousand ministers and her quarter of a million members are 
given power to be and that power is given to them only as they 
come into and go out from the presence of God. God is looking 
up and down the world to find those whose hearts are right 
toward Him. Why? That He may show Himself strong toward 
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them. Seek and obtain the power to be and the power to do shall 
be added. Practice the presence of God. 

Vision. The man who goes out from the presence of God will 
see things in their proper relations. I must decrease. He has 
made a wonderful and helpful discovery who perceives that the 
sun will not forever set with the going out of his own little light; 
who finds that there is a possibility of the church surviving the 
awful mistake of not recognizing or properly appreciating his own 
incomparable talents. Happy is he who discovers that he is to 
be only a voice dying away in the desert but before it dies announc- 
ing the nearness of the Christ; that his swan song is to be, ““Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord.” The voice dies, the song is heard no 
more but men are aroused, faces are lighted with hope and earth 
robes herself to meet the heralded king. Only with something 
like this vision dare a man go out as a winner of souls. One 
who has preached from this pulpit tells this story. “One day 
as I sat in the study of Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, England, Dr. 
Dale turned to me and said, ‘I think I have known only one evan- 
gelist whom I thought had any right to speak of a lost soul and 
that was Dwight L. Moody, because he never spoke of the possi- 
bility of a man being lost without tears in his voice.’ ” 

Vision. The man of God’s horizon enlarges until he sees the 
kingdoms of this world becoming the kingdoms of his Christ. 
Looking down through the glorious vista of the coming years 
he sees the first man away out yonder raising his bowed head and 
ae hold on hope as to him the ageless story of the Christ is 
told. 

I must decrease, but he must increase. The castle of Macherus 
is just here, here the perfidious Herod and the unwomanly Salome, 
the gory head on the charger, but these are forgotten in the 
glory of the increase of His kingdom and power. Yonder the one 
whom he represents is taking his rightful place and the faithful, 
loyal friend rejoices greatly at the music of the bridegroom’s 
voice. 

Confidence. Bold, rugged, uncompromising, dauntless son of 
the desert. Towering in his simple majesty because of his con- 
fidence in the word he bears. “When a religion,” says Max Miiller, 
is producing champions and prophets and martyrs it is a living 
religion.” 

“There were giants in those days.” Why? Because to them 
there was no doubt concerning the message which they bore. “As 
Jehovah liveth before whom J stand it shall be thus and so accord- 
ing to my word.” 


A few days ago on the seventh anniversary of Whitfield; 
a great religious leader of England said, “There is now a tendency 
to pitch our tune to the minor key. We are subdued, timid, 
doubtful. We talk not of victory and conquest, but of reaction. 
I miss the note of courage and of confidence and, if you like, 
defiance. Almost have we persuaded ourselves that the church 
is sick, anemic and the result is that we are more in the spirit 
of mourning than of rejoicing. A despondent and disheartened 
people is always a crippled and defeated people. The church 
which believes in itself and i in its Lord is on the way to victory.” 
“When I came among you,” said Dr. Jowett in his farewell sermon, 
“I came with fear and trembling but with all confidence in the 
gospel I was to preach.” 

We look at Campbell Morgan and Myer and Jowett and Torry 
and we ask, “What do these men of God feed upon that they have 
grown so great?” and the answer is, “They have been sent out from 
the presence of God and in them are found heart culture, vision, 
and confidence.” “Among those born of women,” says the Christ, 
“there has been no greater than John the Baptist.” “Many rejoiced 
at his birth.” The man of God is the most valuable asset of the 
nation and of the people. “Many of the people turned he to the 
Lord their God.” The blessedness of the winner of souls. Prophet 
of the morning. Heralder of a better day. Embassador of the 
Christ. Holding the cup of sparkling life-giving water to feverish 
dying lips. Bringing hope to the strong man in his despair. 
Wiping the tears from the white face that is pressed to the face 
that is whiter still. Holding, gently, her whose breaking heart is 
in the casket of her first-born. Hushing the sobs of the anguished, 
flashing into the deepening darkness of the tomb the light immortal, 
throwing. wide the gates to the glory celestial, and bidding the 
weary toiling millions of earth to enter and be at rest. When we 
can give to our sons and daughters a proper conception of the 
glory and grandeur and blessedness of the gospel ministry the 
problem of the ministerial supply shall have been solved. 

2. The man of God must preach Christ. There has been 
given to men only one evangel and that is the gospel of the Son 
of God. It is the old evangel, it is the new evangel. It is the 
ageless gospel which the angel flying in midheaven bore for all 
time and to all peoples. 

Manner and methods change but the good news changes not 
and there are some notes which must always be heard when the 
evangel is heard. In this presence I need say that these notes are 
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_ne doctrine of the trinity, the vicarious atonement, the deity of 
Christ and the process of redemption through the second birth. 

The conflict has raged fiercely. The pick and the crucible 
have played their part and yet as the smoke is lifting, these remain, 
aye we look down into our own heart after all other fields have 
been explored and find that not one of these notes can be spared. 
All that is within and all that is without join in telling us that 
the religion of Christ, the context of which I have so briefly noted, 
is the highest point of vision the human mind has ever reached 
or ever will reach. My brother, it is true we have not so much a 
philosophy to propound as a message from God to deliver and 
the heart of that message is salvation through the process oi the 
second birth. If the world will ultimately believe in the religion 
which produces the best average type of man, if all religions 
must submit to this criterion we can point to the redeemed men 
and women of our towns and cities or we can look down into the 
depths of our own hearts and be well content that Christianity shall 
be judged by its fruits. We remember that Goethe said, “the 
human mind, no matter how much it may advance in intellectual 
culture and the extent of the depth and knowledge of nature, will 
never transcend the high moral culture of Christianity as it shines 
and glows in the gospels. We are not solicitous for the ark of 
God as the battle rages around the person of Christ. We believe 
with Renan that whatever be the surprises of the future, Jesus will 
never be surpassed and also believe with the centurion, “that this 
is the Son of God.” With the distinguished Hindoo scholar and 
statesman we say, “the swordless king of the ages, the peerless 
Christ,” and also say with Thomas all our intellect assenting 
“my Lord and my God.” 

But I am now in a field which you have already explored 
under masters and I am not so presumptuous as to think that words 
of mine can add one iota to that which is already yours. It 
is my modest hope that a voice from the fields where the conflict 
rages and where some of the problems are being solved, a voice 
which has in it all the confidence of a proved gospel may simply 
call attention again to these which have been, are and ever must 
remain the paladium of the church to which you and I belong. 

Personally I rejoice that the church of the United Brethren 
in Christ, in her doctrine, in her institutions, and in her ministry 
has never been called into question as to her attitude toward 
these eternal mighty and saving truths. Suffer this word, what 
you preach will determine very largely what you are to be. 
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So gladly I turn to the field from which I can, not with 
greater confidence, but with less danger of bringing that which 
is familiar and accepted, bring that which may be helpful to all, 
gladly acknowledging that it has brought blessedness untold to my 
own heart in the days of my own brief ministry. 

The world has a place for the prophet of the morning, for 
the heralder of a better day. Humanly speaking the darkness or 
the light in the hearts of men is there because of the message 
which the preacher brings. A party of tourists sat in the city 
temple in London. In the pulpit stood a man of striking appear- 
ance, giant intellect, and charming personality. The pews were 
filled, the streets without teeming with human life. The preacher 
took for his subject the woman at Jacob’s well, she symbolizing 
the world in its search and thirst for God. In the words of the 
scholar and with all the pleasing arts of the orator the preacher 
spoke of the decay of all the historic religions including the reli- 
gion of Christ. He said, “the church is not essential to religion. 
The Christian Church is not leading in the thought of the world 
to-day. Thinking men have lost faith in the church and in reli- 
gion. The coming of Christ was only an event in the ebb and flow 
of the ages. Cut loose from all external aids and go down in the 
depths of your own consciousness. Do not lean upon the church, 
or the Bible or human testimony. Follow the divine light within.” 
The heavens did not fall but men looked old and broken. Some had 
looked into the depths of their own consciousness and saw that 
there which terrified and brought despair, and, as if they feared 
to see the despair of their own hearts depicted on faces about them, 
the crowd passed silently and uncertainly from that temple. The 
tourists stood now in the street and the sun shone less brightly, 
the noise was more discordant, human woe and wretchedness 
Were more apparent, the whole city had somehow lost in attractive- 
ness and beauty. 


“A singer sang a song of tears, 
And the great world heard and wept, 
For he sang of the sorrows of passing years 
And the hopes which the dead past kept, 
And men in silence their burdens bore 
And the world was sadder than ever before.” 


That gifted man is remembered as one who stands in that 
holy place unsettling rather than anchoring, pointing to the 
open roughening sea, rather than to the peaceful harbor, as giving 
a stone to the living hungry throng who ery to him for bread. 
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At night those tourist sat in another temple in that great 
city, a temple crowded to the doors. In the pulpit was a man with 
white hair, fatherly face, and heart-calming voice. Not so 
striking in appearance, but the peer of R. J. Campbell in intel- 
lectual force and his recognized superior in his knowledge of the 
deep things of God and human life. In tones reverent yet clear, 
in words simple yet thrilling, he took that great congregation, 
that mighty city, England, America, the world to Jehovah for 
His blessing, Jehovah who judging by his prayer, was to him a 
great and familiar friend. And burdens fell off and broken hearts 
were bound up, and sorrows were forgotten as that preacher 
talked with God. His text for which they were now ready, was, 
“For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named, that He would grant you according to the riches of His 
glory to be strengthened with might by His spirit in the inner man, 
that Christ may dwell in you and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge that ye may be filled with all the fullness 
of God.” He spoke of the reality and tragedy of sin until men 
shrank and abhored it. Then he told of deliverance through 
Christ, the expelling power of a new affection and the blessedness 
of being filled with all the fullness of God. Tears were on cheeks 
but they were blessed tears. Faces had lost their look of care, 
some furrows had been smoothed out and there were handcelasps 
and good cheer and deep abiding joy. Again the tourists stood 
in the street and it was night. The sky was clear, the stars 
looked lovingly down, the noise of the great city was subdued, 
the throngs were brothers and sisters most dear, the world was a 
good old world, God was in His heaven, all was right with London 
and the world. 


“A singer sang a song of cheer 
And the great world heard and smiled 
For he sang of the love of a father dear 
And the trust of a little child, 
And men who before had forgotten to pray, 
Looked up and went singing along their way.” 


Blessed is the man who is chosen and sent out from the 
presence of God to be a witness and to bear testimony of the 
Christ. 
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Baccalaureate Sermon by Rev. W. R. Funk, D.D. 


The Gospel of Christ. The World’s Hope. 


Text, Romans 1:16. 


“For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, to the Jew first and also to the Greek.” 


Pagan pantheism was the dominant religion at the time of 
Paul, and it was supported by the sturdy power of the Roman 
Empire. Paul gave his best thought to his life work, whether 
that was in opposition to the Gospel of Christ or as the exponent 
of the new Evangel to the Gentiles. Especially was he concerned 
about the Roman people, and his arguments were carefully con- 
sidered in order that he might, if possible, convince and completely 
satisfy the keen, haughty and skeptical Roman mind. That he 
had been a student, carefully studying the ethnic religions of the 
world, is evident from the fact that he sat at the feet of the greatest 
teachers of that period. He was a Hebrew scholar and understood 
the history and philosophy of his own national religion—Judaism. 

The teachings of Jesus Christ were comparatively new. They 
were not at all universally prevalent, and, as a system of thought 
and conduct, had been accepted by but a few humble men and 
a very limited number of recognized scholars, the principal of whom 
was the author of this letter to the Romans. It was a great chal- 
lenge to the thinkers of imperial Rome that Paul should say, “I am 
not ashamed,” whether it was from the standpoint of citizenship, 
being a Hebrew of the Hebrews, or from the position of a teacher 
espousing a new system of thought, the origin of which was rooted 
in such astounding humility in the person of Jesus Christ. His 
declaration placed him far out as a defender of the new religion, 
so that it was almost impossible for him to retrace his steps, 
settling forever his position as an upholder of this gospel. The 
Roman Empire presumed to hold in its hand the destiny of the 
world. Upon its word men were supposed to give up life and 
principle. The belief of an individual was completely swallowed 
up in the prevailing idea of authority as it was vested in the Roman 
administration, so that Paul’s letter, in which he declares in favor of 
Jesus Christ and His gospel, was a daring statement in the face 
of the supposed right of the Roman authorities to pass upon the 
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belief, conduct, and service of an individual. Nor was this great 
national power waning at the time when Paul wrote these words, 
but was increasing in influence and strength, so that Paul becomes, 
by this letter, a leader of thought in the citadel of human authority 
and power. The purpose of this statement is to present to you, if 
possible, the importance of the words that he wrote on this occasion, 
for they are magnified many times by the fact that he is dealing 
with the greatest and most powerful influences then existing in 
the world, and, to place the Gospel before the minds of these people, 
who supposed that they held sacred everything of truth as it 
affected human life, caused him to weigh his words with so much 
care that the effect might be for the opening of the life of this 
nation and the complete establishment and absolute rule of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in its future history. 


Let us study a few fundamental thoughts inspired by the text: 


It is always safe to make a comparative study of the Gospel 


of Christ. 

The scholar, the philosopher, the teacher, must first of all reach 
a mental acceptance of the truth that he so desires to present to the 
world in order to be effective and successful in its promulgation. 
There is no one thing so personal, so vitally related to the 
individual life, so dependent upon the experience of the heart 
of one’s own being as the religion of Jesus Christ. If His 
gospel does not find a perfect response as to fundamental principles 
in the mind of the individual, there can be no further operation 
in thought or life that will be productive of results such as are 
to follow from the application of the truths that He teaches. 

A comparative study of religions is profitable since we must 
admit that the pagan religions have in them uplifting elements, 
the consideration of the results of which leads to differences of 
opinion which, if earried to the extreme, cloud the charming 
truth which the Apostle wants to emphasize in our holy Christian 
religion. 

Paul’s position as a proclaimer of the truth was different 
from that of ourselves. He did not have two thousand years of 
historie test from which to draw his arguments as we have; 
neither did he have the opportunity of a comparative study of 
all the religions of the world as obtains in this period of advanced 
civilization. Notwithstanding this, he reached his conelusions and 
was not afraid to declare himself in the presense of a boastful 
people, in the face of a nation that was ready to destroy him if 
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necessary. He was not ashamed of the gospel that he was so 
ardently preaching. Personally, he had come to a knowledge of 
the saving power of this truth. His own soul had been tempest- 
tossed, and, just as it reached the highest point of the wave and 
was about to receive its angry lash, the Power speaks and the 
wave is stilled, and his own soul is saved. Paul cries out, amid 
the tumult of that moment, “What wilt thou have me to do?” 
Now he stands facing the eternal city, sending a message ahead, 
announcing his faith and declaring, as a soldier undaunted for 
the fray, “I am not ashamed.” ; 

A personal knowledge of the Gospel, whether a study of other 
religions would strengthen it or not, is a safe foundation on which 
to stand, and, when supplemented with the fact that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is all-comprehensive, that whatever good may be 
found in Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, or Moham- 
medanism, finds confirmation in this Gospel, and, more than that, 
also presents that which is not found in these—a Power Divine 
that would make over the old being into a new life and bring 
salvation that would give admittance into fellowship with God 
forever—it furnishes absolutely safe ground on which to rest. 

Had Paul dared to doubt he would not have uttered this 
text. Had his heart been divided, either in judgment or affection, 
he would have been like Lot’s wife on leaving Sodom. It was 
not so much the fact that she looked back. The great weakness 
in her life was the fact that she looked back with regard and 
desire, for her heart was in that city. She spelled the word 
“Sodom” as we spell the sacred word “home.” There must come 
to you a crisis, a moral crisis, a religious crisis, when you will 
be compelled to say, “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Jesus, and shall it ever be, 
A mortal man ashamed of thee? 
Ashamed of thee, whom angels praise, 
Whose glories shine through endless days? 


“Ashamed of Jesus! that dear friend 
On whom my hopes of heaven depend! 
No; when I blush, be this my shame, 
That I no more revere his name.” 


May we now ask—“What of the Power of the Gospel?” 
' It is safe to say that it is not simply the word of God; it is 
the power of God. There is no word more abused than the word 
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There is no influence so desired as that of power. 


“power.” 
that of the 


There is no fountain or source of power so great as 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The definition of power, as used here, is that 
tinguishes power from energy. Power is that which, in 
of outside influences, has the capability of action. For example, in 
nitro-glycerine, there are certain elements of power, but its 
strength, its possibility, its limitations are expressed better in 
the word “energy,” while power is that influence that has brought 
together and boiled down into nitro-glycerine this inherent 
strength. The Almighty God, who feels not a quiver at the action 
of the most tremendous explosions in nature, nor in the storm, 
whether it be on sea or land, nor in voleanic actions that tear to 
pieces the adamantine rocks—who peacefully resides in the quiet 
of His own habitation, unmolested and unafraid, has power. It 
is this power that moved the foundation stones of the jail at 
Philippi and caused the creaking old door that had closed upon 
the author of this text to open and restored to him the freedom 


of life. 
The power of the Gospel is 


which dis- 
the absence 


a constructive agency. It is not 
like the power of the Roman people, which was often destructive. 
Injury and waste were effective means by which they established 
their authority. Often the farther this destruction was carried, 
the greater the fear and dread of them extended. But not so with 
the Gospel of Christ. It does not take a great power to destroy; 
but that is a wonderful power which constructs. An imbecile 
boy wandered into a noted artist’s gallery. There on an easel was 
a picture (the best the artist ever produced). In a moment 
the simple-minded boy had destroyed the picture. By the move- 
ment of his hand he had blasted the hope and life of the artist. 
There was but little power used. On the other hand, a great 
Master Artist went into the studio after his student had left. 
as a creation unfinished, but the student had done his 
best. Picking up the brush, the Master touched it here and there 
and yonder. After finishing it, he left, and after a while the 
student came back and, looking, cried, “The Master has been here.” 
That was constructive power, for he had transformed the picture. 

What I would like for you, what I would wish most for 
myself, is the touch of the “Master” here, there, and yonder. It 
would change all our lives and make us all more effective in His 


There w: 


work. 
Tf we turn to Mark, fifth chapter,—the chapter known by 


many as that of the incurables—we find persons with no hope 
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dawning upon their lives from any source. Science, as then 
understood and known, had failed. All the false teachings of 
necromancers and witches had been of no avail. The Roman 
Empire would have been glad to have expended all its energy 
in order to have conquered the world by conquering disease, but 
could not reach their eases. The wild man dwelling in the tomb 
said, “What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most 
High God? I adjure thee, by God, that thou torment me not.” 
Then came the words of the Majestic and Powerful One, “Come 
out of the man, thou unclean spirit.” Who but the Christ, the God 
Power in the world, could have accomplished this? 

Look yonder, in the press of the multitude, is a certain woman 
who for twelve years has suffered at the hands of physicians. She 
had spent all of her living and had gained nothing by her effort 
in quest of health, but, rather, grew worse. Going into the press 
of the throng behind the Master she touched His garment, for she 
said, “If I may touch but His clothes, I shall be whole.” Jesus, 
immediately knowing that virtue had gone out of Him, turned 
about and said, “Who touched my clothes?” Then came the words 
of the Son of God, “Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
Mental conditions, such as are presented by the wild man of the 
tombs, and the inroad of disease as seen in the case of this woman, 
are minor things compared with what he met immediately after, 
when there came to Him the word that the daughter of the ruler 
of the synagogue was dead. Here he again spoke with authority, 
“Be not afraid, only believe,” and, going into the house, into 
the presence of death, He said, “Damsel, I say unto thee, arise.” 
And she came forth to life. This is a manifestation of the power 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


What of the use of this power? 


This power, when used, will result in the saving of the indi- 
vidual. It is the power of God unto salvation. The goal of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, the object of its establishment is the 
salvation of the world, and, in that comprehensive statement is 
found the concrete and personal idea of the salvation of the indi- 
vidual. Herein is the whole work of the Christian Church to be 
found. It is for this that the organized forces of the Kingdom 
of Divine Grace become the custodian of the Gospel of Truth, and 
it is to change the world. It is an individual work. It is a 
work that every person must do for himself through divine grace, 
for it must be remembered that every bad man has at his disposal 
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the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He may not know it. We are to tell 
him. He then must determine to accept and apply it in his own 
life or reject it. Rome demanded submission. Christ demands 
submision. Paul admitted the complete subjugation of his own 
life when he said to Agrippa, “I was not unmindful of the heavenly 
vision.” 

In this work there may come fatigue and weariness and trial 
and difficulty. The history of the Christian Church has been one 
that has evidenced the lack, on the one hand, of the manifestation 
of this power, and, on the other hand, a wonderful outpouring of 
the Divine Life upon the children of men, and it is worthy of 
our closest study to know that, in the accomplishment of the work 
that is before us, we may have sufficient strength for every day 
and duty. 

There are two points in weariness that ought to be very 
carefully noted. The one is the result of defeat and abandon- 
ment. The life of Alexander is an example of this sad condition. 
This is when life ceases to be worth the living. On the other hand, 
it is refreshing to turn over to that eighth chapter of Judges and 
read again and again that marvelous statement, “And Gideon 
came to Jordan and passed over, he and the three hundred men 
that were with him faint, yet pursuing.” Weary, yes very weary, 
but from piling triumph upon triumph, these splendid men of 
God went forth to win greater victories. “Faint, yet pursuing.” 

The Midianites learned the great lesson that it was not by 
numbers but by Power Divine that Gideon and his splendid 
three hundred won the victory. 


Let us now look at the universality of the Gospel of Christ, 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. To every one who believeth. 


What a glorious statement that is! No limitations. <A 
kingdom without a frontier. AlIl nations, all kindreds, all tongues 
to come into this family of God and sit down with Abraham, 
with Isaac, and with Jacob. In the presence of the pagan deities of 
the day, with the false conceptions of religion and religious life; 
with the idea of slavery and class favoritism as it obtained when 
Rome swayed the world, the statement of Paul’s universal religion 
must have sounded like the voice of angels to those who were in 
need of liberty. Diana of the Ephesians, worshipped by the world, 
lost her devotees. They turned away from her cold marble 
form; they fled from her soulless personality; then they came to 
Him whose life was in sympathy with them. They bowed at His 
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feet as he fed the weary thousands on the plains. They listened 
to Him whose tender voice sounded out over the waste places of 
soul life, saying, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” “Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 

What a glorious victory when the Ambassador of the Gospel 
of Christ entered ancient Greece, with her learning and culture, 
and began a crusade that was to dethrone her deities and establish 
an altar to the true God whom they ignorantly worshipped. In 
day of Roman power there were many religions. Among these 
were most of what are known as the ten great-religions of the 
world. To-day the battle is between but three of them. Budd- 
hism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity, only, have had extensive 
sway. Buddhism is slowly failing and the contest is narrowing. 
At the present time it is between Mohammed and Christ. Christ’s 
Gospel will win. Why? Because it has what the other has not— 
power. Mohammedanism has some energy, but it is limited, while 
Christianity has power without limit. Here is where the Gospel 
of our Lord becomes a world religion; to the Jew first, it is true, 
but then also to the Greck. 

If Christianity is to become the universal and the controlling 
religion in the world, it must meet the needs of all nations and of 
every individual. The test is a supreme one and only a religion 
that has in it a divine power can possibly meet the demand made 
upon it, for there are eternal demands made by the souls of men. 
Everywhere where Christianity has been accepted and obeyed as a 
principle of life its power has transformed the pagan and bar- 
barous nations into prosperous God-fearing kingdoms. James 
Freeman Clark gives us a clear statement as to the work of 
Christianity. He savs: 

“We have seen that Christianity, in converting the nations, 
always accepted something and gave something in return. Thus 
it received from Egypt and Africa their powerful realism, as in 
the writings of Tertullian, Origen, Augustine, and gave in return 
a spiritual doctrine. It received God, as seen in nature and its 
organizations, and returned God as above nature. Christianity 
took from Greece intellectuality, and returned moral life. It 
received from Rome organization, and returned faith in a fatherly 
Providence. It took law, and gave love. From the German races it 
accepted the love of individual freedom, and returned union and 
brotherly love. From Judaism it accepted monotheism as the 
worship of a Supreme Being, a Righteous Judge, a Holy King, 
and added to this, faith in God as in all nature and in all life.” 
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As the truth of Jesus Christ and the power of God in that 
truth are spread, the kingdom of God increases in the earth; 
and the prophecy that the “stone hewn from the mountain shall 
increase until it shall fill the earth” is becoming true and the time 
is not far distant when all the kingdoms of the world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ through the power of a 
universal Gospel. 

We may point with delight and hope to the teaching of 
Buddha; his urgency of virtue, knowledge, and self-denial. We 
may also urge equality of all men and exhort them to chastity, 
temperance, and _ self-control. But there is something lacking. 
Where is there a good state government that his system has estab- 
lished? Where is there real progress seen where his philosophies 
are obeyed? There is something wrong in his system of teach- 
: Some one calls it selfishness, but the final inter- 
pretation is emptiness; nothingness. Thus a man could weep 
because ambition was at an end, with no more worlds to conquer, 
but David, the child of God, could sing and shout with great joy 
because of the hope of being perfectly satisfied when he should 
awake yonder with his likeness. 


ings somewhere. 


By what means are we to obtain this power of the Gospel of 


Jesus Christ? 


Paul gives a very definite statement of the method. “To 
every one that believeth” is his statement. This power of the 
Gospel is salvation. The key that unlocks the treasure-house of 
God’s blessings, whether that be in one field or another, is the key 
of faith. Trust in God will remove every difficulty that is in the 
way of progress to the Church of Jesus Christ. Faith will bring 
positive action on the part af the heavenly powers to sustain, to 
give wisdom, to give help, succor and support under every condi- 
tion of human life. It would be impossible for me to give even a 
a glimpse of this marvelous field of inquiry, that the centuries 
of historic achievements of the Church of Christ, under the direc- 
tion and power of God, worked out by faith on the part of thoze who 
believed in Him, present the victories at Jericho, Carmel, Babylon, 
and thousands upon thousands of cases of similar import occurring 
down through the centuries, even to the marvelous delivery of your 
own life from the power of sin and darkness, by belief in Him, 
are living examples of the declaration of the text as to the method 
of obtaining this salvation. 
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Faith has been lkened unto a great telescope peering into 
the vastness of God’s eternal realms of promise and discovering 
the heavenly bodies which are unlocked storehouses of blessings 
reserved for His children. Faith is also likened to a great ocean 
vessel on the spiritual sea carrying cargoes of rich benedictions 
to the believing ones of earth. It is also like a telephone system 
that reaches the ear of the Infinite causing Him to bend with a 
helping hand for His children. 


What shall be the result when we all say, with Paul, “We are 
not ashamed of the Gospel?” 


Testimony is essential in the establishment of any truth. 
We face infidelity and materialism under new names. The former 
is now called higher (destructive) criticism, and the latter, com- 
mercialism. Under these new names they become subtle foes of the 
Gospel and must be met. It is not argument we need so much as 
a life testimony in favor of the truth. “What has the Gospel done 
for you, my friend,” is the first question. Can you stand in your 
place and say, “Review my life; look at it from every angle, and, 
after the test, give your undaunted testimony ‘I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel?” Class, as teachers of men, this is imperative in 
your lives. This will bring to you great courage. Courage never 
shrinks before the strength of the foe. Courage never calculates 
on retreat. 

Napoleon’s army was encamped near Marengo where he hoped 
to defeat the Austrian Forces. The river Po, swollen by rain, was dan- 
gerous to cross. DeSaix, the boy general, rushed into the presence 
of the great commander, saying, “The army is retreating.” DeSaix 
had found a drummer boy in Paris, and, as the column halted 
before Napoleon, the latter ordered the boy to beat a retreat, saying, 
“Beat a retreat.” The boy saluted the general, saying, “DeSaix 
never taught me that, but I can beat a charge. Yes sir, I can beat 
a charge that would make the dead fall in line. I beat that charge 
at the Pyramids once, I beat it at Mt. Tabor, I beat it at the bridge 
of Lodi. Shall I beat it here?’ Napoleon said, “The old charge of 
Lodi, and the Pyramids! Yes, beat it.’ The soldiers fell into line 
and the Austrian army was defeated. Hail to the drummer boy! 
Man of God, you are to beat a charge, not a retreat. The con- 
flict is on and the final issue is now at stake. Christ was the victor 
at Calvary. Will you uphold the truth in your station of life? 
Let me refer to a proposition stated at the beginning of this 
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discourse. Christianity is to win the world. To do it you must 
make its truth a life experience and its work a life business. 

Bismarck sought to encourage the German army when they 
were discouraged in the marsh as they entered France. They 
said, “We can not cross; the artillery will all sink in the mire.” 
But said the courageous Bismarck, “We must cross this marsh 
or we shall never see Paris.” Minister of the Gospel of Christ, 
we must cross this hard place in life or we shall never see heaven. 
The Gospel is the means by which all peoples are to be won to God. 
Are you ashamed of it? 

And now, friends, stake everything on the Gospel. Face 
your Rome as Paul did his, with its prison and martyrdom, and, 
by the promises of His word, you will be the victors in the 
Crowning Day of His Glory. 

The first light of the Gospel may have been but a little beam, 
but, as a growing light, it is filling the lives of men and the Sun 
of His Truth is casting an eternal halo of light over the entire 
world. 
May my closing word be a description of a true lover of the 
Gospel. It is Shakespeare who said, “He was not born to shame. 
Upon His brow shame is ashamed to sit; for ’tis a throne where 
honor may be crowned, Sole Monarch of the universal Earth.” 
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Class Address at Bonebrake Theological Seminary, May 6, 1911 
By Pres. W. G. Clippinger, D.D. 


Religion and Life 


Conscious of the mission on which I come, and fully aware 
of the fact that my address this evening is primarily to ministers, 
I shall aim to direct my remarks with reference to the two funda- 
mental factors with which the minister has to deal—religion and 
life. At the same time I am not unaware that a theme of so vital 
importance to the profession is not unattractive or without interest 
to the lay member of society, of whom the greater part of this 
audience is composed. 

The minister is interested primarily in religion and religious 
affairs. The physician, primarily in medicine and its dispensa- 
tion; the lawyer, in law, and the mechanic and artisan, In ma- 
chinery and tools. In addressing myself, therefore, to the minister 
upon the theme of religion, I must be dealing with the subject 
matter of much of his thinking and experience. 

Likewise when dealing with such a theme, I am conscious of 
its popularity and universality. Not that all people everywhere 
announce themselves as religious or openly subscribe to a creed, 
but that by nature all men are religious, whether they admit it 
or not. “Man is incurably religious,” says Sabatier. There are 
no infidel nations, and the easiest and most natural thing for a 
little child to do is to assume the attitude and spirit of prayer. 
“Man is a religious animal and the only religious animal,” said 
Professor James. Religion, therefore, is a factor to be reckoned 
with everywhere and at all times. 

Another and perhaps the chief task suggested by the theme 
is to show the relatedness of religion and life. Religion is not a 
thing apart from life, but it is an essential and obvious aspect of 
life itself. In another and very important sense, religion is life. 
“Religion is life, or neither is anything,” says one. 

“T came that they may have life and may have it abundantly.” 
John 10:10 R. VY. 

“Tt is the spirit that giveth life. . . . The words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit and are life.” John 6:68 R. V. 

Thus the writer of the fourth Gospel conceives of Jesus and 
his words as becoming translated into life itself. In the cruder 
forms of religious beliefs and practices the life principle in the 
physical world was regarded with religious reverence and awe. 
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Reproductive functioning was synonymous with divine power. 
The blood which came to be regarded as the seat of life became 
a factor in religious rites and ceremonies. 

A highly ethical and moral conception prevails under the dom- 
inance of Christianity in which faith, hope, and love, and all 
the nobler sentiments of the soul are recognized as fundamental 
to all of life’s moral, social, and religious relations. There is a 
relatedness of life with religion which helps to dignify and mag- 
nify the importance of each. 

The intimacy and complexity of life and religious faith are 
aptly summed up by President King as follows: 

“A faith essentially religious logically underlies all our 
reasoning. 

“A faith essentially religious underlies all work wor 

“A faith essentially religious is involved in all strenuous moral 


th doing. 


endeavor. 
“A faith essentially religious logically underlies all earnest 
social service.” 


Naturally man’s heart goes out toward a supreme being as the 


sparks fly upward. As David expressed it, “As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 
“My soul longeth, yea even fainteth for the courts of Jehovah. 
My heart and my flesh ery out unto the living God.” 

Tennyson represents the religious yearnings of the human soul 
as the crying of a helpless child: “An infant erying in the night. 
An infant crying for the light, and with no language but a ery.” 


Then there comes the assuring answer: 


“Speak to him then, for he hears, 
And spirit with spirit can meet. 
Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.” 
g, the pervasive presence of 


And in the lines of Mrs. Brownin 
are expressed: 


God in the world and man’s consciousness of it 
_. . . “There’s nothing great 
nor small,’ has said a poet of our day, 
Whose voice will ring beyond the curfew of eve, 
And not be thrown out by the matin’s bell: 
And truly, I reiterate, nothing’s small! 
No lily-muffled hum of a summer bee, 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars! 
No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere; 
No chaffinch, but implies the cherubim ; 
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And (glancing on my own thin, veined wrist) 

In such a little tremor of the blood 

The whole strong clamor of a vehement soul 

Doth utter itself distinct. Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 


In the history of the race religion has assumed various forms. 
Early in racial development it assumes the form of superstitious 
fetichism or gross animism, then a crude symbolism, accompanied 
by ritualistic forms and liturgie functions. In its still riper stages 
it finds expression in the crystallization of thought into dogma 
and credalism. Its theological content becomes its sole excuse 
for existence. On its more objective side religion has become even 
in its brightest days little else than a mere system of legalism, 
stern, austere, and harsh. Again, under the prevalence of a high 
moral consciousness it has been reduced to a mere ethical system 
of conduct or behavior. 

In all of these aspects whether historically or psychologically 
considered it has been directly or indirectly related to some form 
of human activity. It has been related to life, but only in a 
limited sense has it become life itself. 

Of various religions each has its commendable and appealing 
feature, from the low forms of fear of the mysterious and wonder- 
ful, through reverent pantheistic and animistic conceptions, 
Mohammedan monotheism, Chinese ancestor worship, Indian mys- 
ticism, and even ethical culture societies, which have the barest 
semblances to any religion, to Christianity itself. “Any religion 
is better than no religion,” was repeated often by the logical 
Bishop Kephart when he would make his strong appeal for the 
supremacy and purity of the Christian faith. 

Christianity is more than is sometimes claimed for it, a simple 
embodiment of the good elements of all other religions. No such 
mechanical interpretation or definition can be an adequate ex- 
pression of so sublime and spiritual a conception of the relation 
of the human being to the divine. 

Christianity is not an aspect of life, an expression of life, an 
effervescence of life—but it is life itself. 

Christianity is not to be tacked on, not an embellishment, but 
a vital, dynamic, explosive, and expansive principle within the 
heart of the individual believer. 

Sabatier says, “Christianity is nothing if it is not in us at 
once an ideal which is never reached and an inner foree which 
ever urges us beyond ourselves.” 
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Christianity may adopt the forms and customs of the com- 
munity or environment in which it is, but never surrenders its 
genious and original principle. It gradually sloughs off even 
these outer grave clothes and impediments and always comes out 
purer and freer from its hindrances and limitations. 

The whole matter may be summed up in the words of the 
writer above quoted: “I am religious because I am a man and do 
not desire to be less than human, and because humanity, in me and 
in my race, commences and completes itself in religion and by 
religion. I am a Cristian because I cannot be religious in any 
other way and because Christianity is the perfect and supreme 
form of religion in this world.” 

Christianity as the highest type of religion shows itself in its 
universality. 

I. Physically it appeals to every power and funetion of the 
human being. In principle and practice alike it aims at the care 
and culture of the physical nature. A clean and strong body is 
one of the essential prerequisites of a normal, healthy Christian 
life. 

II. Psychologically its range is without limit and the exer- 
cise of the highest thought for its elaboration. Intellectually it 
demands a certain body of doctrinal truth. It is not a religion 
of mere authority or of passive childish imitation, but one of free- 
dom of thought through which the individual may arrive at the 
highest forms of religious beliefs and convictions. 

Christianity is not only intellectual, but is highly emotional. 
By emotional we need not mean demonstrative or spectacular, but 
according to modern psychology and philosophy, it has come to 
be recognized that religion is essentially emotional, that the char- 
acteristic Christian graces of faith, hope, and love are all among 
the strongest and deepest passions of the human soul. At the 
same time it gives them all opportunity for the fullest and freest 
expression in actual life. 

Tt likewise has its strong volitional aspect. Christianity is 
kinetie and dynamic. It is propulsive and expressive. It aims 
at service and sacrifice, and that of the noblest sort. As such it 
reaches the highest point of the intellect—the very citadel of the 
human soul, the will itself. 

III. Christianity is also social in its bearings. While the 
gospel of Jesus was intensely individualistic it has lately been 
emphasized that it is no less social in its principles and in its 
practice. While Jesus spoke very directly and personally to the 
woman at the well and to Nicodemus, he also laid down principles 
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of truth, of equity and justice which were for the uplift and ele- 
vation of the race. Jesus himself was not a hermit nor a recluse. 
He recognized his own place in society and filled it well. He did 
not break with society, but became a helpful member of it. 
Recognizing that there is a social order, that society is not a mere 
conglomerate, but a living organism, the minister in his preaching” 
of the truth of the gospel can readily make a pertinent and prac- 
tical application of it to every order of society. 

The family as a social organization must have its share of 
recognition on the part of the minister. The social and physical 
bonds which unite the family and which constitute it such a 
potent factor in racial development must be recognized. Correct 
family ethics, uprightness and purity of conduct on the part of 
husband and wife; fidelity, devotion, and love on the part of every 
member are not only based upon, but are highly expressive of the 
spirit of modern Christianity. 

The rightful place of the state must ever be recognized as a 
part of the teachings of Christianity. While Jesus had but little 
to say in a positive way about civic affairs, he said enough to 
show his approval of the existing order and to indicate that he 
recognized the civic bond and social customs which made com- 
munity life possible. 

Likewise the great economic and industrial problems of the 
distribution of wealth, of child-labor, of labor and capital all 
must engage the attention of the gospel minister. There is a 
new awakening of interest in civic and social relations such as 
social hygiene, business honesty, and temperance reform. We are 
witnessing a new order of affairs in the construction of hos- 
pitals, reform schools, and asylums. Millions are being given for 
humane and philanthropic purposes. Attempts are made here 
and there also to relieve poverty conditions by charitable means; 
but, important as these are, men are wanting justice rather than 
patronage, and are crying out more for an equalization of material 
goods than for a distribution of surplus wealth. Not charity but 
sympathy, seems to be the thing the world is craving for. Nothing 
expresses more clearly the spirit of the day than the classic lines 
of Lowell in his “Vision of Sir Launfal”: 

“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


If the spirit of the world’s greatest religion can transform the 
lives of men and of nations into such a state as this, then it 
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relates itself most intimately with the social life of any com- 
munity. If it fits into modern conditions and offers a healing 
balm, then how great is the opportunity of its advocate in amelior- 
ating the woes of society. 

A new social conscience is being created. A new awakening 
is taking place; apostles of a new social order are appearing. 
Christian sociology is a modern phrase. The application of the 
gospel to present day social conditions is being demonstrated by 
the wealth of literature produced on the subject by such great 
thinkers and writers as Jenks, Rauschenbush, and Peabody, This 
is not a sign of corruption, but the sign of the springing of a new 
hope. “It is not a sign of social decadence, but of social vitality. 
It does not grow out of the worst social conditions, but out of 
the best, and it represents a renaissance of moral responsi- 
bility.” 

Because of its democratic nature and cosmopolitan and com- 
prehensive scope of interests, Christianity becomes the one spirit 
and motive which will ultimately become the moral leaven of 
the race. But this it does, not as a patent panacea for all diseases 
of society, but as a life, a spirit, and an influence which lifts 
men by its own inherent and intrinsic power. Christianity im- 
pels, but does not compel. It inspires but not does not demand. 
It diffuses itself through society and becomes evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. 

IV. But Christianity has also an historic, national, and po- 
litical bearing. The history of religion in general has been bound 
up with the history of nations. With the growth and decline of 
religions have occurred the rise and fall of nations. The develop- 
ment of early society is inseparably associated with religious 
ritualism. The kinship of unseen but superior beings determined 
much of the moral, social, and political trend of the tribe or 
nation. The covenant relation between the people and Jehovah 
in the Jewish nation was likened to that between husband and 
wife, and became in turn the strong common tie which held the 
nation together. In more modern times national wars have some- 
times been more religious than political; the divine right of 
kings in England, the manner of taking an oath, and the devout 
faith of the founders of the American colonies, all illustrate and 
demonstrate the persistency and pervasiveness of the religious 
spirit in the history and progress of nations. 

The literature of all nations is saturated with religion and the 
religious spirit. 
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| Hugh Price Hughes, quoted by President King in “Per, 
and Ideal Elements in Education,” says: “He who desir 
understand the real history of the English people during 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries should 
most carefully three books: ‘George Fox’s Journal, ‘John 
Jey’s Journal,’ and ‘John Henry Newman’s Apologia pro 
1 Sua.’ ” 
| Of all religions, Christianity is the only universal and 
prehensive one. Even the Hebrew religion was exclusive in 
of expansive. It was for a group and was tribal in its s 
It was proselytic and not missionary. It was not projectiy 
expulsive, but secretive; not sympathetic, but imprecatory. 
under the spirit and introduction of Christianity, the kingdo 
Israel became the kingdom of God and from a narrow applic: 
to specific forms of life it came to have a universal applic: 
to life in all its forms. Thus Christianity, by its very proje 
aspect has a mighty appeal and attracts its followers to - 
by virtue of its own intrinsic worth. This vitality enables 
adapt itself to every clime and condition. 

“Mohammed belongs to Arabia, Buddha to India, Conf 
to China, but Jesus Christ belongs to the whole world. He i 
universal homo!” 

So Christianity knows no race or nation, no place or ¢ 
even though its presence is manifest in the development of 1 
nations in many climes. 

The relation which the minister should hold to religion 
religious truth is unique. His mission is to interpret, tran: 
and transmute into the highest forms of life all those reli, 
materials which are to him available. He is to make truth ¢ 
able, practical, and effective for universal living. His fun 
should be adjustment. He must harmonize and _ socialize. 
should bring the life of God down very close to the life of 
and lift them up to the very presence of God. 

The minister is no longer expected to be a mere theolo 
nor yet a simple dispenser of Biblical truth. He must 
democratizer and a popularizer of religious life and pra 
Neither should he have a corner on the religious market. 
gious life and experience must not be the monopoly of the 
There should be no esoteric or exoteric aspects of religion 
priestly class and no popular class. Therefore, while the m 
ter has to do primarily with religious affairs, the clergy as a 
should never stand as a symbol of religion, any more than 
one plant can stand more than another for the vegetable king 
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Nevertheless, the minister is a high functionary. If there| 


can be a gradation of life values and if a seale of dignities in| 
trades and professions, then to the minister must be accorded | 


the highest rank and honor in the scale of human activities. | 


His function is threefold. He is to minister not merely to the | 


spiritual needs of man, but to his physical and moral needs as 
well. Many of us have assumed that religion concerns itself 


only with the narrowly spiritual nature of the individual, forget- | 


ful of the greater and more comprehensive scope of religion which 
includes his whole being, body, mind, and soul. 

Going still further, many pious ministers have restricted their 
range of interest and scope of activity to merely pathological 
and abnormal religious conditions prevalent in many communities, 
cases of which can be found everywhere. Many a young min- 
ister, especially, has cajoled himself into thinking that the highest 
form of his mission is to confine himself wholly to his prophetic 
and priestly functions and even there to dwell only on the nar- 
rowly mystical side of life. Many a young man is lured away 
from the schools with their splendid opportunities for rational- 
izing religion and interpreting for the minister his own field 
and function to give himself up to the supposedly more spiritual 
activities. The result in almost every case is unfortunate. In- 
stead of enlisting the entire community in the work of the church 
in its broader scope, he gathers to himself a little sect of pious 
folks who separate themselves from the world to sing and pray, 
but not to do much work. He gives himself up more to the 
pathological than to the normally healthy types of religious 
experience. 

The church has in many instances become a hospital and an 
asylum rather than a workshop or a nursery, and, quoting an- 
other, it may be said that “they have allowed themselves to he- 
come a saint’s rest rather than a soldier’s inspiration; some of 
us have been running the ambulance when we might have been 
leading the charge.” 

There is a religion of healthy-mindedness which every min- 
ister will do well to observe and assiduously cultivate, both for 
himself and for his people. This religion of healthy-mindedness 
must engage the whole being, body, mind, and soul in a rational, 
consistent, and well-tempered fashion. 

Eestatic states of mind and cataclysmic upheavals of reli- 
gious experience are exceptional and occur but seldom, however 
legitimate they may be in their own time and place. For the 
minister to keep close to the normal life and experience of the 
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great mass of the community may seem sometimes prosaic and 


dull and he may crave for special experience and now and then 
an exhilarating divine eftlatus, but these experiences are not all 
of religious life. It must be recognized in the ordinary as well as 
in the extraordinary, in human as well as in divine relations, in 
earthly as well as in heavenly. 

By this it must not be understood that mystical states have not 
their rightful place in the religious life, and that the normal 
individual may not be subject to them, but the claim is that 
a mninister’s interests are with the whole man and with all human 
conditions and relations. 

These suggestions then lay down for the minister of the gospel 
of Christianity a rich and varied program. Her wide range of in- 
terests demands first of all that he himself be democratic and 
cosmopolitan in nature; that his scope of vision and range of 
thought be comprehensive and inclusive in their sympathies. It 
demands also that his training and preparation be broad and 
catholic. Dogmatic and dialectic studies alone no longer equip 
the minister for his task. His relations are with living men and 
not with dead languages and defunct dogma, however important 
these may be as historic bases for the preparation for his work 
both general and particular. 

While much scorn and derision are shown toward the hair- 
splitting distinction of the theologians and schoolmen of the early 
centuries, we must still regard them with due reverence and 
respect. A difference of a single letter in the two words (homo- 
ousia and homoiousia) during the trinitarian controversy in the 
fourth century threatened to rend the early church or destroy 
it forever, and yet on the decision hung perhaps the destiny of 
nations. 

Much of the objection urged against dogma is well founded, 
and much of it, on the other hand, is the outgrowth of ignorance 
and prejudice. Dogma is the very essence of truth and systematic 
schemes, the scaffolding around which we build. 

Theology and Life. 

Ap: If, then, religion and life are intimately related, and if theol- 

ogy is a formal expression of the sum total of religious experience, 
it follows that theology and life are most closely associated, for 

theology is nothing more nor less than a scientific interpretation 
and exposition of the religious experience of the race. There is 
"a practice of religion and there is a theory of religion of which 
ie ey is the expression. 
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Theology therefore has not had its day. It still lives. As long 
as there is religion there will be an adequate means of its ex- 
pression in philosophic and scientific phrase. Of course, to assume 
that theology is a fixed quantity would be to assume that there 
is no historic or developmental aspect to religion or religious 
experience. To say that what was good enough for our fathers 
18 good enough for us in theology is the same as saying that what 
was good enough for our fathers is good enough for us in the 
economic and industrial world. As there is progress in science, 
in art, in literature, and in industry, so there is progress in doc- 
trine. Although perhaps the church is the most conservative of 
all institutions, nevertheless, in the formulation of her creeds she 
has made great development since the early centuries. Theology 
is going through its reconstruction periods as are other branches 
of human interest. 

It is this very progressiveness that makes it interesting and 
attractive. It is its dry and musty static aspect which has always 
challenged disgust, but when the pulpit succeeds in showing that 
theology as an interpretation of human experience is living and 
vital and dynamic, and intimately coupled with human life 
at every stage, it quickly loses its unattractive features and takes 
on new life itself, 

“Practical religion as well as theology is undergoing a recon- 
struction. ‘There is a tendency to simplify, socialize, and in- 
tensify the Christian life”’—Coe. : 

In making a practical claim for it, we need not emphasize 
so much the divine transcendency and autocracy of God as his 
divine immanence; not an absentee God but a consciously present 
God; not a retired and resting God, but a walking and working 
God. 

Because of a mechanical divorcement of religion from morals, 
we have some of the most atrocious immoralities practiced in the 
name of religion. For example, wars, persecutions, licentious- 
ness and free love, 

Orthodox theologians are ever ready to unchristianize and 
anathematize modern scholarship. In turn modern thinkers be- 
come impatient and intolerant of the devout and honest convic- 
tions of older and less scientific thinkers. Each party rises up 
to curse and condemn the other. 

A thorough ethicizing of moral standards and of religious 
and theological attitudes toward both will help and not hinder the 
progress of both theology and morals, 

An unethical religion is no better than an unreligious morality. 
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s Minister’s Professional Relation. 
__ From the purely professional point of view the ministers 
function is sixfold: 

He is first of all a prophet. The prophetic function is ancient 
in its origin. To be able to present God to man ; to interpret 
the eternal truth of his word and to declare it by the audible 
Voice is a means of communication used long before the time 
of Jesus. From the purely psychological and human standpoint 
it is a function to be coveted by the very angels of heaven. When 
David Livingstone read Isaiah to the African savage, he replied: 
“He was a fine man, he knew how to speak.” Socrates said he 
would rather write upon the hearts of living men than upon the 
skins of dead sheep. Noah was a preacher of righteousness. 
Moses, though excelled in speaking ability by his brother, Aaron, 
was nevertheless a great prophet. Isaiah was the author and 
preacher of some of the sublimest truths ever heard by mortal 
ear. Jesus never wrote, but uttered in true oratorical style the 
greatest sermonettes the world has ever known. 

But what shall we say of Paul and of Peter: of Chrysostom 
and Savonorola; of Wesley, Whitefield, Spurgeon, and Morgan? 
All these were honored of God and reverenced by men because 
their lips were touched by live coals from God’s altar, and their 
hearts enflamed by a divine message. 

_ Whatever else may have been the function of the man of 
God in other days, and whatever else may be his function in our 
own day, there still stands out in history and will remain in the 
future this peculiarly human and divine function known as preach- 

ing, 

He is also a priest. There has been from earliest times a well- 
defined distinction between the prophetic and the priestly fune- 
tion of God’s representative. In Doctor Pattison’s apt phrase, 
“The priest interprets man to God, the prophet, God to man. 
The priest is vicarious and acts for the people; the prophet is 
Popular and one of the people. The priest appeals largely to the 
eye, to type, and symbol, and image, the prophet mainly to the 
ear, for ‘faith cometh by hearing,” 

We have perhaps under the extreme emphasis upon the prac- 
tical aspect of the minister’s calling, and growing out of an 
historical prejudice, neglected too greatly the priestly function 
of the divine calling among many Protestant churches. We de- 
Spise the liturgical and ritualistic, and cling to the purely eco- 
nomic and industrial side of ministerial life; we hurry over the 
Sacraments and the sacred ordinances, but give much attention 
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to clubs, leagues, and other organizations; and yet it has been 
said that the altar is greater than the pulpit, for there ’tis “Hoc 
est corpus meum,” “this is my body’; but at the other it is 
“Foe est verbum meum,” “this is my word.” Even though we 
searcely ascribe so great importance to the priestly function, 
nevertheless the modern minister does well to cultivate it. 

The minister is also an executive and administrator. As such 
he has to do with the management of a complex social and 
religious organization. He has the opportunity of exercising the 
gifts and faculties necessary to a great political organizer, a 
factory superintendent, or an army general. This, in our own 
time, is newly and largely emphasized. 

The minister’s teaching function is growing in importance and 
popularity. While it is hardly likely that the teaching and 
prophetic functions should be found equally blended in the same 
individual; that the hortatory and didactic are evenly balanced; 
yet there is a large call for the minister who is well able not 
only to preach but to teach and to organize his church into a real 
educational institution based upon sound pedagogical principles. 
Educational evangelism, based upon conservation and preserva- 
tion rather than rescue, is strongly emphasized by rational church 
men and educators of our day. 

But the minister must be a shepherd. “Feed my sheep,” the 
beautiful and suggestive words of Jesus still sound with tender 
appeal in the ears of every responsive hearer of the divine eall. 
To be a pastor—a real pastor, and care for God’s sheep—to nour- 
ish and shelter, to comfort and cheer—this is a privilege accorded 
only to those whom God has called to be his own ministers. A 
keen and sympathetic insight into the homes and lives of his 
parishioners enables the minister to wield an immeasurable influ- 
ence over those to whom he ministers. 

Finally, the minister must be an evangelist and a missionary. 
The modern emphasis upon worldwide evangelism demands that 
he be not only a student of missions both at home and abroad, but 
also that he be an organizer of his church forces with reference 
to these interests. Closely akin to this is his sociological interest, 
which should enable him to interpret social conditions and become 
a factor in the betterment of society both physically and morally. 

Thus it is seen that such a wide range of interests as this 
program suggests permits the minister to come into touch with 
life in all it phases and aspects. 

The minister’s range of interests is both intensive and exten- 
sive. Just as he magnifies and dignifies to himself the life of God, 
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the religion of God becomes significant. Just as he realizes the 
beauty and seriousness of the human life will the human side of 
his religious interests be elaborated. He must ever keep alive 
and burning those nobler impulses of the soul which call him to 
communion with the unseen. He must cultivate the prayer life. 
Those mystical qualities of the soul must ever be encouraged by 
a retirement from the world into the privacy and seclusion of the 
secret chamber. One cannot experience to himself the life of 
God except through the life of Christ which is the life of God 
incarnate—the life of the absolute expressed in terms of the 
concrete. 

The glorious opportunity and supreme dignity of the minister’s 
calling is in his opportunity to touch life at all its angles and 
phases by very reason of his dealing with things religious. He 
does not deal with heavenly things which are afar off but with 
divine things and human, all of which have to do with the present 
lite. His mission is not exclusive, but inclusive. There is no 
esoteric or exoteric aspect of Christian religion. His work is not 
divorced from life. It is life. 

To the mechanic is committed the high and holy task of tak- 
ing up the material things of the universe and of changing their 
likeness into the character of more beautiful and useful things. 
The shapeless mass of clay becomes a handsome vessel; the un- 
yielding steel billet becomes a serviceable tool. In scientific 
hands the forces and elements of nature yield their powers and 
beauties for the service and happiness of mankind. The edu- 
cator and sociologist transforms the life of the unfortunate and 
helpless into characters of service and beauty: but to the min- 
ister of the gospel of Jesus Christ is delegated by heaven itself 
the sublimest privilege of dealing with the loftiest of human 
powers and tendencies, those religious yearnings and longings 
of the human soul by which a man may be translated from 
earthly to heavenly states, transformed into the very image of 
the divine Son of God. 

The minister is a prophet to bring God down to men; he is 
a priest to bring men up to God; he is a shepherd to care for the 
sheep, to lead them beside still waters, to anoint their heads 
with oil and to minister in every good way to all their wants. 
He is a teacher to stir up and cultivate natural gifts, an evan- 
_gelist to declare the rich truths of the gospel to sinning and way- 
ward humanity. 

He may be interested in the lowest physical need or the highest 
spiritual attainments. His work is varied, unhampered, and 
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unlimited. He can touch life at every angle. He deals with life 
because his work is religous and because the scope of the Chris- 
tian religon is large, his contact with life is large, and his oppor- 
tunity and responsibility commensurate. His work is progressive 
and never completed. Each day and each task adds new and fresh 
variety. Each page he reads lends him new inspiration for 
another. The multiplicity of functions, the variety of channels 
of activity and the vast number of interests make his task a 
veritable kaleidoscope of experiences. But only he who sees, and 
feels, and responds can enjoy this delightful contact with life and 
living things. “To him who with the heart of nature communes, 
she speaks a varied tongue.” 

To be in thorough tune with the infinite God, to be in loving, 
living sympathy with all his creatures; to be able to play upon the 
harp of the human soul and to make music on earth for heaven 
to hear; to raise the morally and spiritually dead to life—these 
are the high prerogatives accorded to the man of God who has 
given himself up to deal with things religious and with things 
living, for to be religious is to be living, and to be living is to 
he religious. 
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